hoped, by God's blessing, that universal liberty, thus unre*
stricted, may quickly reduce Christendom to truth and unity."

The Religion of Protestants> written under his own roof,
composed after persistent consultation and discussion with
him, undoubtedly reflects with accuracy the mind of Falk-
land not less than that of Chillingworth. But while it is
regarded by many in our own day as the highest expres-
sion of the finest minds of the seventeenth century, it did
not save its author from the most refined cruelty at the
hands of the Puritan fanatic into whose power he unfortun-
ately came during his last days on earth. If justification
be sought for the course taken by Falkland and Hyde, if it
be doubted whether their anticipation of events, should the
Puritan party become dominant, was really intelligent, it is
sufficient to recall the treatment accorded by Cheynell to
the author of the Religion of Protestants.

Chillingworth had enlisted with Falkland under the
King's banner; with Falkland he was present at the siege
of Gloucester, and after his friend's death he joined Sir
Ralph Hopton and was present with his forces at the taking
of Arundel Castle. At Arundel he fell sick, and when in
December, 1643, the castle was retaken by the Parliamen-
tarian forces, he was too ill to be removed with the rest of
the prisoners to London and was sent to Chichester. There
he was lodged in the Bishop's Palace and was tended with
all possible care. Unfortunately, Mr. Francis Cheynell, one
of Essex's chaplains and lately appointed Rector of Pet-
worth, discovered in Chillingworth an old antagonist, and his
last days were tormented by CheynelPs persistent anxiety
to " deal freely and plainly with his soul and make him see
the error of his ways ". The story of the contest between the
lusty Puritan and the dying scholar is told by Cheynell
himself in a work which he published shortly after Chilling-
worth's death,pture only, and as rivers, when they
